EDUCATION  FOR  THE  MINISTRY  IN 
SCOTLAND  SINCE  THE  REFORMATION 

i 

By  the  Rev.  STEWART  MECHIE,  D.D. 

Better  no  minister  at  all  than  an  unfit  minister  was  the  opinion  of  the 
Scottish  reformers.  Admitting  that  ‘godly  and  learned  men'  were  rare 
in  Scotland  in  1560,  they  did  not  conclude  on  that  account  that  ‘strait  and 
sharpe  examination  should  not  be  taken  universally’  lest  ‘the  most  part 
of  the  kirks  shall  have  no  minister  at  all’.  On  the  contrary  they  urged 
that  the  best  possible  use  should  be  made  of  those  available  meantime  and 
that  measures  should  be  taken  to  get  more  fit  men,  ‘for  we  cannot  judge 
him  a dispensator  of  God’s  mysteries  that  in  no  wise  can  breake  the  bread 
of  fife  to  the  fainting  and  hungrie  soules;  neither  judge  we  that  the  sacra- 
ments can  be  rightlie  ministered  by  him  in  whose  mouth  God  hath  put  no 
sermon  of  exhortation'.1  Thus  from  the  beginning  the  Reformed  Church 
pitched  its  standard  high  and  demanded  both  a godly  and  a learned 
ministry,  and  at  the  same  time  it  recognized  that,  in  view  of  the  difficulty 
of  securing  a sufficiency  of  such  ministers,  there  was  a strong  temptation 
to  lower  the  standard.  The  greater  part  of  the  story  we  have  to  tell  con- 
sists of  an  intermingling  of  these  two  themes. 

The  return  of  Andrew  Melville  to  Scotland  in  1574  was  a stimulus  to 
the  education  of  his  native  land  in  its  higher  reaches  particularly,  and  we 
may  take  as  evidence  of  that  the  enactment  of  the  General  Assembly  in 
March  1575  that,  since  most  of  the  Scripture  interpreters  and  commen- 
tators have  written  in  the  Latin  tongue,  ministers  ought  to  have  knowledge 
of  Latin,  and  accordingly  the  General  Assembly  ordain  that  none  be 
admitted  to  the  ministry  but  such  as  understand  the  latin  tongue,  are  able 
to  interpret  commentaries  written  in  the  same  ‘and  speak  congruous 
Latine’ — except  such  as  the  General  Assembly  find  able,  on  account  of 
their  singular  graces  and  gifts  of  God,  to  perform  their  office  without 
knowledge  of  Latin.2  There  one  finds  the  two  notes  struck:  the  ministers 
must  be  learned,  but  provision  must  be  made  for  some  whose  lack  of 
learning  is  outweighed  by  other  qualifications.  Pardovan  says  of  this 
requirement  of  Latin  that  Assemblies  ‘have,  both  of  old  and  of  late, 
dispensed  therewith:  particularly  the  Assembly  1708  appointed  the 

1 Book  of  Discipline,  iv,  12.  * B.  U.K.  i,  322. 
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presbytery  of  Sky,  after  trial  of  his  other  qualifications,  to  ordain  one  to 
be  minister  at  St.  Kilda  who  wanted  the  Latin  tongue’.1  As  we  shall  see 
the  Church  generally  found  it  expedient  thus  to  leave  a loophole  in  its  high 
demands — a wise  proceeding  no  doubt,  but  open  to  abuse  and  frequently 
abused. 

The  scheme  for  higher  education  set  forth  in  the  Book  of  Discipline 
was  ambitious.  The  prospective  student  of  divinity  had  to  have  ‘sufficient 
testimonialls  of  his  time  well  spent  in  Dialectick,  Mathematicks,  Physicks, 
Ethics,  Economicks  and  Politicks,  and  the  Hebrew  tongue,  and  of  his 
docilitie  in  the  moral  philosophy  and  the  Hebrew  tongue’.  The  actual 
divinity  course  outlined  seems  to  contemplate  six  years  of  study.2  About 
such  a scheme  there  was  more  than  a little  ‘devout  imagination’,  yet  the 
general  lines  of  it  underlie  the  reforms  introduced  into  university  education 
in  Scotland  by  Andrew  Melville,  and  seem  to  have  inspired  the  ideal  of 
education  for  the  ministry  down  to  the  present  century.  The  minister, 
it  is  assumed,  ought  to  be  an  educated  gentleman.  He  must  have  a good 
command  of  Latin  and  some  competence  in  Greek  and  he  must  have 
studied  mathematics  and  the  philosophies  both  natural  and  moral.  On 
the  basis  of  this  education  in  the  arts  and  the  philosophies  he  must  proceed 
to  the  special  studies  demanded  by  his  profession,  adding  Hebrew  and 
perhaps  Chaldee  and  Syriac  to  his  Latin  and  Greek,  and,  on  the  foundation 
of  biblical  study  thus  possible  in  the  original  tongues,  acquiring  a syste- 
matic framework  of  Christian  theology.3 

Such  being  the  general  plan  of  education  for  the  ministry,  one  may  be 
sure  that  pressure  towards  lowering  the  standard  was  always  present,  but 
was  particularly  severe  at  periods  when  candidates  for  the  ministry  were 
scarce;  and  it  comes  as  something  of  a shock  to  recall  how  frequent  such 
periods  were  down  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  took  the 
Church  two  generations  after  the  Reformation  to  get  a minister  in  every 
parish.  As  late  as  1596  we  find  the  General  Assembly  stating  that,  leaving 
aside  Argyll  and  the  Isles,  there  were  four  hundred  churches  ‘destitute  of 
the  ministry  of  the  Word’,4  which  means  that  in  these  parishes  there  were 
readers  but  no  ministers  of  word  and  sacraments.  Not  till  about  1620 
were  nearly  all  the  parishes  furnished  with  a regular  ministry.5  Even  then 
there  seem  to  have  been  a few  exceptions.  For  example,  in  the  Records 
of  the  Synod  of  Argyll  under  date  10th  October,  1649,  four  kirks  are 
named  as  having  been  vacant  since  the  Reformation.6 

1 Collections  and  Observations  I,  1,  31.  3 Book  of  Discipline , vii,  iv,  10. 

3 James  Melville:  Autobiography  and  Diary,  p.  49.  * B.  U.K.,  iii,  876. 

» G.  Donaldson:  The  Scottish  Reformation,  p.  95. 

« Minutes  of  Synod  of  Argyll  1639-1651  (Scottish  History  Society)  pp.  145*.  15° 
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Three  times  in  the  seventeenth  century  ministers  were  ejected  for 
nonconformity  to  the  prevailing  regime,  and  on  two  of  these  occasions, 
at  anyrate,  there  ensued  a scarcity  of  ministers  which  tended  to  a lowering 
of  the  standard.  The  imposition  of  the  National  Covenant  and  still  more 
of  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  led  to  persecution  in  which  the 
bishops  and  the  Aberdeen  doctors  were  deprived  and  some  other  ministers 
removed  from  their  charges;  but  I have  failed  to  find  a definite  number. 
Probably  not  very  many  were  involved  on  this  occasion.  Twenty  years 
or  so  later,  after  the  Restoration,  the  boot  was  on  the  other  foot,  and  it 
was  the  resolute  presbyterians  who  were  ejected  to  the  number  of  270. 1 
The  gibe  has  often  been  repeated  that  the  ‘curates’,  who  took  the  places 
of  covenanting  ministers  outed  in  the  south-west,  were  so  badly  equipped 
that,  by  reason  of  their  coming  south  to  fill  the  parish  pulpits,  the  farmers 
in  the  north  of  Scotland  were  short  of  cowherds.  Covenanting  prejudice 
may  account  for  the  extreme  form  of  that  charge,  but  there  are  testi- 
monies from  unprejudiced  sources  that  the  men  in  question  were  in  some 
respects  insufficient.  Bishop  Burnet  says,  'They  were  the  worst  preachers 
I ever  heard;  they  were  ignorant  to  a reproach:  and  many  of  them 
were  openly  vicious'.2  On  the  other  hand  Dr.  J.  A.  MacCulloch  in  a paper 
contributed  to  the  Scottish  Guardian  in  1949  refuted  the  educational  part 
of  the  charge  against  them  by  showing  from  the  Fasti  that  even  in  the 
south-west,  of  81  men  ordained  in  1662  and  soon  after,  79  were  graduates 
of  one  or  other  of  the  Scottish  Universities.  The  truth  probably  is  there- 
fore that  they  were  not  technically  unqualified,  but,  as  G.  D.  Henderson 
suggested,  ‘They  were  ordinarily  university  graduates  who  had  had  the 
Church  in  view  and  had  taken  the  necessary  steps  to  recognition  and  gone 
through  their  trials,  but  who  for  one  reason  or  another — not  excluding 
unsuitability,  spiritual,  moral,  intellectual  or  physical— had  not  obtained 
parishes  and  were  acting  as  schoolmasters,  secretaries  and  tutors.  Pres- 
byteries here  and  there  might  be  gentle  with  their  trials  as  we  know 
Presbyterian  Presbyteries  were  for  a time  after  the  Revolution.3 

Gilbert  Burnet  had  a mean  opinion  of  the  standards  in  force  at  this 
time.  In  his  Memorial  addressed  to  the  bishops  he  says,  ‘Further  what 
sorry  and  insignificant  tryals  are  these  of  the  presbytery?  Shall  the  Bishops 
sit  down  upon  the  dregs  of  the  presbyterians  and  rise  no  higher  with  their 
reforme?  Shall  a few  jejune  discourses  which  the  weakest  capacity  pick 
out  of  books  be  a sufficient  qualification  for  a minister?’4 

1 J.  H.  S.  Burleigh:  Church  History  of  Scotland,  p.  246. 

a History  of  His  Own  Times  (1897  ed.)  i,  275. 

3 G.  D.  Henderson:  Religious  Life  in  XVII  Century  Scotland,  p.  178. 

4 Miscellany  of  Scottish  History  Society.  II,  pp.  35H. 
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There  is  evidence  both  that  the  Church  in  the  Restoration  period  tried 
to  keep  up  the  standard  and  that  it  was  in  fact  lowered.  In  1664  the 
Synod  of  Aberdeen  ordered  ‘none  to  be  tried  until  they  have  studied 
divinity  some  years  after  they  be  graduatt  unless  extraordinar  pregnancie 
in  learning  be  seen  in  them’,  and  in  1673,  noting  that  many  had  been  taken 
on  trials  before  a sufficient  study  of  divinity  had  been  completed,  whereby 
‘many  are  entered  who  are  not  fitted  nor  qualified  for  that  office  ...  it  is 
appointed  that,  before  any  . . . enter  upon  tryalls  . . . they  have  been  full 
four  yeirs  graduate  before  and  have  imployed  their  tyme  in  the  studie  of 
Divinitie’.1 

After  the  Revolution  the  episcopal  clergy  retained  their  hold  on  the 
north-east,  and  even  where  the  way  was  clear  for  the  settlement  of  a 
presbyterian  minister  the  situation,  as  described  by  G.  D.  Henderson, 
was  that  ‘in  some  places  there  were  long  vacancies.  “Supply  ministers’’ 
had  to  be  brought  from  the  South  to  supply  the  pulpits.  The  available 
probationers  were  on  constant  duty  and  were  speedily  ordained  to  parishes. 
One  schoolmaster  was  licensed  though  “he  did  profess  that  he  had  not 
any  skill  in  the  Hebrew”  ’2  For  an  even  longer  period  there  was  a defi- 
ciency of  presbyterian  ministers  in  the  Highlands.  In  the  immediate 
post-Revolution  period  the  situation  from  a presbyterian  point  of  view 
was  so  serious  that  the  General  Assembly  regarded  the  whole  area  as  a 
kind  of  mission  field  to  which  ministers  from  the  south  were  sent  for  a 
period,  and  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  to  get  them  to  accept  calls  to 
vacant  parishes  there.3  It  was  not  till  1750  that  presbyterianism  can  be 
said  to  have  been  established  in  the  Highlands.4 

That  the  difficulty  which  the  Church  found  in  staffing  its  parishes  at 
this  period  affected  the  standard  of  the  ministry  is  confirmed  by  Somerville 
of  Jedburgh  when  he  mentions  a conversation  with  Professor  Hamilton 
in  which  Hamilton  remarked  that  ‘many  of  the  churches  being  vacated 
by  the  Episcopalian  incumbents,  who  declined  taking  the  oath  to  King 
William,  or  were  averse  to  the  Presbyterian  government,  it  became  necessary 
to  supply  their  places  with  a succession  of  candidates  who  had  been 
only  half  educated,  and  superficially  accomplished,  and  were  recommended 
chiefly  by  a fanatical  zeal  for  the  Presbyterian  establishment  in  opposition 
to  Episcopacy,  the  supreme  object  of  popular  dread  and  hatred.  The 
pernicious  effects  of  the  intrusion  of  persons  of  this  description  was  pal- 
pable for  the  first  twenty  years  of  the  last  century,  after  which  period 

1 Records  of  the  Meeting  of  the  Exercise  of  Alford , pp.  58,  200. 

Q G.  D.  Henderson:  Religious  Life  in  XVII  Century  Scotland,  p.  234. 

8 J.  Mcinnes:  The  Evangelical  Movement  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  p.  17. 

4 Ibid  p.  41. 
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the  Church  was  again  supplied  with  ministers  who  had  enjoyed  the  advan- 
tage of  a regular  and  learned  education'.1 

One  can  readily  understand  how  for  the  greater  part  of  two  centuries 
after  the  Reformation  the  Church  found  it  difficult  to  insist  on  ‘strait  and 
sharpe  examination',  and  yet  the  ideal  was  kept  high  and  the  minister  was 
still  theoretically,  and  no  doubt  often  actually,  an  educated  gentleman 
with  an  appropriate  professional  training.  As  one  contemplates  successive 
periods  in  the  Church’s  story,  however,  one  must  have  in  mind  two 
questions — first,  were  the  Universities  making  provision  for  adequate 
teaching  in  Arts  and  Divinity?  and  second,  how  far  did  the  Church  require 
its  students  to  take  advantage  of  the  teaching  available?  What  in  actual 
fact  happened?  How  far  did  practice  conform  to  theory? 

As  regards  teaching  St.  Andrews  led  the  way,  for  after  1579  St.  Mary’s 
or  the  New  College  was  exclusively  a divinity  college  where  study  was 
concentrated  on  Scripture  and  the  Scriptural  languages  together  with  the 
commonplaces  or  system  of  divinity.  The  course  was  designed  to  extend 
over  four  years  and  the  original  intention  was  to  have  five  teachers, 
including  the  Principal,  but  in  fact  the  Principal  as  Primarius  Professor 
had  the  assistance  of  but  two  others,  which,  comparatively  speaking,  was 
an  ample  provision.2  It  enabled  the  second  Professor  to  be  in  effect  a 
Professor  of  Divinity  and  Biblical  Criticism — which  became  the  title  of 
the  Chair  in  1862 — while  the  third  teacher  was  in  effect  Professor  of 
Hebrew  and  Oriental  Languages,  though  the  succession  in  this  case  was 
broken  for  quite  a number  of  years  down  to  1668.  Some  teaching  of 
Ecclesiastical  History  was  also  done  at  times,  but  the  distinct  and  separate 
Professorship  dates  from  1707. 

At  Glasgow  under  the  New  Foundation  of  1577  the  Principal  who  was 
to  preach  in  the  church  of  Govan  on  Sundays  was,  as  Professor  of  Divinity, 
to  teach  on  alternate  weekdays  theology  and  Hebrew  and  Syriac,  while 
each  of  the  three  regents  was  to  specialize  in  a group  of  arts  or  philosophy 
subjects.  This  was  a move  away  from  the  regent  system,  but  it  did  not 
come  to  fruition  and  in  1581  a fourth  regent  was  established.  In  1621  the 
Principal  was  released  from  his  preaching  at  Govan,  in  1640  a second  Chair 
of  divinity  was  established  and  in  1642  a third  was  set  up  to  teach  ‘the 
controversies,  oriental  languages,  and  chronology’.  Unfortunately  this 
last  was  discontinued  in  1661  for  lack  of  funds,  while  the  Principal,  though 
still  regarded  as  Primarius  Professor  of  Divinity,  rarely  exercised  his 
teaching  functions  after  this  period,  so  that  the  burden  fell  on  the  one 

1 T.  Somerville:  My  Own  Life  and  Times,  pp.  63f. 

* T.  McCrie:  Life  of  Melville  (1819  ed.)  i,  242,  252. 
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Professor  of  Divinity  until  a Professor  of  Oriental  Languages  was  appointed 
in  1709  and  in  1716  a Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History.  The  separate 
Chair  of  Biblical  Criticism  did  not  appear  till  1861. 

At  Aberdeen  the  Book  of  Discipline  proposed  a teacher  of  divinity 
besides  the  Principal,  but  like  so  much  else  of  its  educational  plan  this 
failed  to  come  to  pass,  and  in  fact  such  theological  instruction  as  was 
given  was  by  the  Principal  alone,  and  a visiting  commission  at  King’s 
College  in  1619  found  even  this  being  neglected.  Through  the  initiative 
of  Bishop  Patrick  Forbes,  who  had  studied  under  his  kinsman  Andrew 
Melville  both  at  Glasgow  and  St.  Andrews,  a Professor  of  Divinity  was 
appointed  at  King’s  in  1620.  The  regulations  for  the  new  Chair  were 
borrowed  from  the  practice  of  the  French  Reformed  Church,  the  patronage 
being  in  the  hands  of  the  Synod.1  It  seems,  however,  that  the  Principal, 
though  still  head  of  the  Faculty,  ceased,  as  such,  to  give  stated  prelections 
in  theology.  When  Marischal  College  was  founded  in  1593  teaching  in  the 
Scriptures  was  included  among  the  duties  of  the  Principal,  but  in  1616  a 
Chair  of  Divinity  was  established.  Since  divinity  students  at  Aberdeen 
were  required  to  attend  both  at  King's  and  at  Marischal,  they  had  the 
benefit  of  both  the  Professors  of  Divinity.  A Chair  of  Oriental  Languages 
was  established  at  King's  in  1673  and  at  Marischal  in  1732,  but  Chmrch 
History  and  Biblical  Criticism  had  to  wait  till  1833  and  i860  respectively 
before  they  had  seperate  Chairs,  though  teaching  in  these  subjects  had 
been  given  at  times  previously. 

At  Edinburgh  the  Principal  was  Professor  of  Theology  from  1583  till 
1620,  when  a seperate  Professor  of  Divinity  was  appointed.  A Chair  of 
Hebrew  was  established  in  1642,  of  Ecclesiastical  History  in  1694,  and  of 
Biblical  Criticism  in  1847.  The  Office  of  the  Professor  of  Theology  at 
Edinburgh  is  thus  described  in  an  official  document  of  1628 — ‘The  Pro- 
fessor of  Theology  must  teach  the  students  the  right  method  of  learning 
Theology:  what  they  should  read  first,  or  at  the  beginning,  and  what  is 
necessary  afterwards,  and  in  all  things  which  they  should  chiefly  exercise 
themselves  in.  He  shall  teach  publicly  on  the  Tuesday  and  Friday, 
betwixt  eleven  and  twelve  in  the  forenoon,  and  he  shall  be  present  on  the 
Monday  at  an  exercise  in  Scots  of  the  students  in  Theology.  On  the 
Thursdays  he  shall  take  care  that  one  of  the  students  make  trial  privately 
in  Latin  upon  some  head  of  Theology,  both  by  teaching  and  by  sustaining 
theses;  the  Professor  himself,  in  the  meanwhile,  moderating  in  the  dispu- 
tations. It  belongs  also  to  the  Professor  of  Theology  to  teach  something 
of  the  Hebrew  tongue’.2 

1 G.  D.  Henderson:  op.cit.,  p.  39. 

• A.  Dalzell:  History  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  ii,  382. 
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No  doubt  Professors  and  regents  varied  in  their  zeal  and  energy  as  well 
as  in  their  ability.  Some,  at  any  rate,  were  active  and  conscientious 
teachers.  For  example,  Gilbert  Burnet  who  was  Professor  of  Divinity  in 
Glasgow  from  1669  to  1674  gives  this  account  of  his  programme  of  teaching 
— ‘On  Monday  I made  all  the  students  in  course  explain  a part  of  the  body 
of  Divinity  in  Latin  with  a thesis,  and  answer  all  the  arguments.  On 
Tuesday  I had  a prelection  in  Latin,  in  which  I designed  to  go  through  a 
body  of  Divinity  in  ten  or  twelve  years  ...  On  Wednesday  I went  through 
a critical  commentary  on  St.  Matthew’s  Gospel  which  I delivered  in 
English  ...  On  Thursday  I expounded  a Psalm  in  Hebrew,  comparing  it 
with  the  70,  the  vulgar  and  our  version.  And  by  turns  on  next  Thursday 
I explained  the  Constitution  and  the  ritual,  and  made  the  Apostolical 
canons  my  text,  bringing  every  particular  I opened  to  one  of  the  canons. 
On  Friday  I made  the  students  in  course  preach  a short  sermon  upon  a 
text  that  I gave  them  and  . . . shewed  them  what  was  defective  or  amiss 
in  the  sermon,  and  how  the  text  ought  to  have  been  opened  and  applied. 
Besides  all  this  I called  them  all  together  in  the  evening  every  day  to 
prayers.  I read  a parcel  of  Scripture,  and  after  I had  explained  it  I made 
a short  sermon  for  a quarter  of  an  hour  upon  it.  I then  asked  them  what 
difficulties  they  met  with  in  their  studies  and  answered  such  questions  as 
they  put  to  me.  Thus  I applied  myself  for  eight  months  in  the  year  to 
answer  the  ends  of  a professor  with  the  diligence  of  a schoolmaster’.1  No 
wonder  Burnet  reports  that  everyone  approved  of  his  scheme,  but  thought 
it  ought  to  be  the  work  of  two  or  three  men! 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  existence  of  a Chair  guaranteed  that 
the  teaching  would  be  competent,  let  alone  inspiring.  Jupiter  Carlyle 
entered  the  College  of  Edinburgh  in  November  1735  at  the  age  of  13. 
His  estimate  of  his  arts  course  is  in  general  favourable  and  he  acknow- 
ledges benefit  received  from  the  Logic  class  in  particular.  His  divinity 
studies  in  Edinburgh  he  seems  to  have  valued  more  for  the  friends  he 
made  than  for  anything  in  the  course.  The  Divinity  Professor  ‘though 
said  to  be  learned  was  dull  and  tedious  in  his  lectures,  insomuch  that  at 
the  end  of  seven  years  he  had  only  lectured  half  through  Pictet’s  Compcnd 
of  Theology.’  Jupiter,  however,  could  see  one  advantage  in  a Professor 
who  was  ‘dull  and  Dutch  and  prolix’  and  that  was  ‘that  he  could  form 
no  school,  and  the  students  were  left  entirely  to  themselves,  and  naturally 
formed  opinions  far  more  liberal  than  those  they  got  from  the  Professor'.2 
In  November  1743,  Carlyle  went  to  Glasgow  with  a Hamilton  bursary  and 
counted  himself  fortunate  to  find  Francis  Hutcheson  as  Professor  of  Moral 

1 Clarke  and  Foxcroft:  A Life  of  Gilbert  Burnet  (1907)  p.  82. 

* A.  Carlyle:  Autobiography,  p.  56f. 
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Philosophy  and  the  Chair  of  Divinity  filled  shortly  after  his  arrival  by 
the  appointment  of  William  Leechman.  Carlyle  declared  that  it  was 
owing  to  these  two  men  ‘that  a new  school  was  formed  in  the  western 
provinces  of  Scotland,  where  the  clergy  till  that  period  were  narrow  and 
bigoted,  and  had  never  ventured  to  range  in  their  mind  beyond  the  bounds 
of  strict  orthodoxy.  For  though  neither  of  these  professors  taught  any 
heresy,  yet  they  opened  and  enlarged  the  minds  of  the  students,  which 
soon  gave  them  a turn  for  free  inquiry;  the  result  of  which  was  candour 
and  liberality  of  sentiment.'  Leechman,  says  Jupiter,  got  through  his 
course  of  divinity  in  two  years  ‘besides  giving  us  admirable  lectures  on 
the  Gospels,  on  the  proofs  of  Christianity,  and  the  art  of  composition’.1 
Jupiter  also  records  that  he  'likewise  attended  the  Professor  of  Hebrew, 
a Mr.  Morthland,  who  was  master  of  his  business.  I had  neglected  that 
branch  in  Edinburgh,  the  professor  being  then  superannuated’.2 

While  each  of  the  Universities  seems  to  have  seen  periods  when  the 
teaching  of  divinity  subjects  was  in  capable  and  energetic  hands,  there  is 
strong  evidence  that  at  other  periods  the  very  reverse  was  the  case.  A 
devastating  criticism  of  the  state  of  affairs  at  St.  Andrews  prior  to  George 
Hill’s  appointment  in  1788  as  Professor  of  Divinity  is  made  by  his  bio- 
grapher who  says,  ‘It  had  been  the  almost  invariable  custom  to  look  on 
the  Chairs  in  that  College  as  retreats  for  men  who  had  nearly  exhausted 
their  energy  in  the  ministerial  office,  who  had  passed  that  period  of  life 
during  which  new  plans  of  intellectual  effort  are  formed,  and  who,  in  fact, 
had  not  the  physical  strength  requisite  for  steady  and  long  protracted 
application.  The  result  was  that  the  Professors  rested  satisfied  with 
dwelling  upon  some  of  the  common-place  topics  of  theology,  with  making 
desultory  remarks  upon  the  established  systems  of  divinity,  or  even  with 
reading  to  the  students,  as  lectures,  discourses  which  they  had  composed 
for  the  instruction  of  the  congregations  to  which  they  had  officiated. 
When  this  was  not  the  case,  it  was  not  unusual  for  them  to  enlarge  upon 
those  subjects  of  natural  religion,  to  which  the  attention  of  every  man 
destined  for  the  ministry  is  naturally  directed  in  early  life,  and  upon 
which,  with  little  study,  an  intelligent  man  can  with  ease  compose  some 
general  dissertations.  There  was  no  attempt  to  place  a very  important 
science  on  the  footing  on  which  it  should  stand,  tracing  it  to  those  great 
principles  on  which  it  rests  . . .’.3  No  wonder  Sir  Henry  Moncreiff,  by  w*ay 
of  encouragement  to  the  new  Professor,  could  remark,  ‘The  present  taste 

1 A.  Carlyle:  Autobiography,  p.  84!.  For  a fuller  account  of  Leechman  s course, 
see  J.  Wodrow:  Leechman’s  Sermons,  i,  29. 

* Ibid,  p.  71. 

3 Geo.  Cook:  Life  of  Principal  Hill,  p.  2r5f. 
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is  not  in  favour  of  theological  studies.  But  to  render  them  reputable  by 
a better  mode  of  teaching  than  has  been  generally  practised  ...  is  an 
object  worthy  of  any  man’s  talents  . . Other  references  to  Professors 
and  their  teaching,  both  appreciative  and  critical,  we  shall  notice  as  we 
go  on. 

As  regards  the  requirements  of  the  Church  for  entrance  to  the  ministry, 
the  views  of  the  early  Covenanters  may  be  gathered  from  the  Acts  of 
Assembly  at  that  time;  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  detect  the  double  note  that 
we  have  heard  sounded  before.  On  the  one  hand  it  is  assumed  that  the 
prospective  minister  has  pursued  a course  of  study  in  arts  and  divinity 
and  is  equipped  to  stand  the  ‘trial  of  expectants’laid  down  in  an  Assembly 
Act  of  1638 — 'they  shall  first  add,  and  make  the  exercise  publicly,  and 
make  a discourse  on  some  common  head  in  Latin,  and  give  propositions 
thereupon  for  dispute;  and  thereafter  be  questioned  by  the  presbytery 
upon  questions  of  controversy  and  chronology,  anent  particular  texts  of 
scripture,  how  they  may  be  interpreted,  according  to  the  analogy  of  faith, 
and  be  reconciled;  and  shall  be  examined  upon  their  skill  of  the  Greek  and 
Hebrew’.2  On  the  other  hand  in  1646  the  Assembly  declared  ‘that  for  the 
better  breeding  of  young  men  to  the  ministry  who  are  not  able  to  furnish 
themselves  in  charges  to  attend  the  universities,  the  presbyteries  where 
they  reside  are  to  appoint  some  to  direct  their  studies’.3  Whether  that 
was  intended  to  apply  both  to  arts  and  divinity  or  to  divinity  alone  is 
not  clear;  but  it  certainly  left  a pretty  large  loophole! 

Despite  the  shortage  of  ministers  after  the  Revolution,  the  Church 
still  proclaimed  its  high  ideal,  witness  an  Act  of  1696 — ‘Required,  that 
none  be  licensed  to  preach,  or  be  ordained  to  the  ministry,  unless  they 
give  good  proof  of  their  understanding  Greek  and  Hebrew:  And  recom- 
mended to  all  candidates  for  the  ministry,  to  study  also  the  other  oriental 
languages,  especially  the  Chaldaic  and  Syriac,  so  far  as  they  can:  Also 
recommended,  that  they  be  tried  not  only  in  the  great  controversies  in 
religion,  but  also  in  the  controversies  concerning  the  government  and 
discipline  of  this  church'.  Nevertheless  at  this  period  attendance  at 
divinity  classes  was  little  insisted  upon  in  practice.  Take  the  case  of 
Boston  of  Ettrick.  When  still  some  months  short  of  his  sixteenth  birthday 
he  matriculated  at  Edinburgh  in  January  1692,  and  after  trial  in  the 
Greek  New  Testament,  the  regent  passed  him  into  the  second  year  or 
‘Semi-class’.  He  was  thus  able  after  three  sessions  instead  of  four  to 
graduate  in  July  1694.  He  claims  ‘a  competent  understanding  of  the 

1 Geo.  Cook:  Life  of  Principal  Hill,  p.  218. 

• 1638  Act  Sess.,  23,  24,  Dec.  17,  18,  Art.  23. 

• 1646.  Act  Sess.,  ult,  June  18.  Art.  2. 
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logics,  metaphysics,  ethics  and  general  physics'  but  regrets  ‘not  having 
learnt  more  Greek  than  the  New  Testament’  and  his  ‘total  want  of  mathe- 
matics’.1 In  the  autumn  of  1694  he  began  the  study  of  divinity  privately 
by  reading  over  three  or  four  times  a book  given  him  by  a minister,  viz. 
"Pareus  on  Ursin’s  Catechism’,  a commentary  on  the  Heidelberg  Cate- 
chism; but  his  first  divinity  session  in  Edinburgh  lasted  only  from  January 
to  April  1695.  The  following  year  he  seems  to  have  attended  classes  for 
a few  weeks  and  to  have  delivered  a homily,  but  the  lad  whom  he  was 
tutoring  was  removed  from  Edinburgh,  and  Boston’s  course  was  brought 
to  an  end,  his  further  studies  being  under  the  supervision  of  the  Presbytery 
of  Stirling  in  whose  bounds  he  was  residing  with  his  pupil.  In  March  1697, 
when  he  had  just  completed  his  twenty-first  year,  he  was  taken  on  trials 
by  the  Presbytery  of  Duns  and  Chimside  and,  attending  four  meetings 
of  presbytery  in  order  to  complete  them,  was  licensed  in  June  of  that  year. 
His  total  university  attendance  was  three  sessions  in  arts  and  one,  with 
a fraction  of  another,  in  divinity;  and  his  licence  came  rather  less  than 
three  years  from  the  time  when  he  began  the  study  of  divinity  privately. 
Perhaps  it  was  to  meet  such  cases,  which  reflect  the  difficulties  of  the 
post-Revolution  period,  that  the  Assembly  passed  an  Act  in  1711  which, 
while  encouraging  the  prospective  minister  to  attend  ‘the  profession  of 
divinity  for  six  years',  contemplated  the  possibility  that  circumstances 
might  not  allow  him  ‘to  attend  the  profession’.  Students  ‘having  the  Irish 
language’  might,  under  certain  conditions,  be  licensed  earlier,  but  in  the 
case  of  other  students  none  were  to  be  admitted  to  trials  for  licence  ‘but 
such  as  have  attended  the  profession  of  divinity  for  six  years,  or  have 
closely  followed  the  study  of  divinity  and  of  the  languages,  for  that  space 
at  least  after  they  have  passed  their  course  of  philosophy  at  the  college'. 
That  really  meant  that  while  six  years  had  to  elapse  between  the  close  of 
a student’s  arts  course  and  his  trials  for  licence,  his  attendance  at  divinity 
classes  might  be  negligible  and  his  studies  be  merely  private  studies  under 
the  direction  of  some  presbytery. 

If  attendance  at  classes  could  be  thus  meagre,  education  for  the 
ministry  otherwise  acquired  must  have  been  considerable  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  syllabus  of  trials  for  licence  set  forth  in  Act  of  Assembly,  1698. 
Pardovan  arranges  it  under  six  heads: — 1.  The  Homily,  which  is  a 
discourse  upon  some  text  of  Holy  Scripture  assigned  to  him  by  the  pres- 
bytery, and  delivered  before  them  in  private.  2.  The  Exegesis,  which  is 
a discourse  in  Latin  upon  some  common  head  of  divinity  appointed  him 
by  the  presbytery,  and  delivered  before  them,  at  which  time  also  he  gives 
in  the  substance  of  his  discourse  comprised  in  a short  thesis  or  doctrinal 

1 T.  Boston:  A General  Account  of  my  Life  (G.  D.  Low’s  edition)  pp.  14-18. 
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proposition  in  paper  which  he  is  to  defend  at  the  presbytery’s  next  meeting 
against  two  or  three  ministers  who  are  appointed  to  impugn  his  thesis. 
3.  The  Presbyterial  exercise  and  addition:  The  exercise  gives  the  coherence 
of  the  text  and  context,  the  logical  division  and  explanation  of  the  words, 
clearing  hard  and  unusual  phrases,  if  any  be,  with  their  true  and  proper 
meaning  according  to  the  original  language  and  other  parallel  places  of 
Scripture,  proposing  and  answering  any  texual  questions  that  occur,  and 
then  a plain  and  short  paraphrase  upon  the  text:  This  is  ordinarily  the 
work  of  one  half  hour.  The  addition  gives  the  doctrinal  propositions  or 
truths  which  without  straining  may  be  deduced  from  the  text  so  explained 
with  reasons,  applications  and  pertinent  improvement  and  application 
as  the  other  half  hour  will  allow.  4.  A lecture  or  exposition  of  a large 
portion  of  Scripture,  ordinarily  a whole  chapter.  5.  A popular  sermon. 
These  three  pieces  of  exercise,  viz.  Presbyterial  exercise,  lecture  and 
popular  sermon,  are  to  be  in  the  pulpit  before  the  people.  6.  He  is  to  be 
tried  in  his  knowledge  of  the  original  languages,  by  interpreting  a portion 
of  the  Greek  New  Testament  ad  aperturam  libri,  and  reading  and  expoun- 
ding a portion  of  some  Psalm  in  Hebrew.  Of  his  knowledge  of  sacred 
chronology,  ecclesiastic  history,  especially  of  our  own  church,  answering 
extemporary  questions,  of  the  meaning  of  hard  places  of  Scripture,  on 
heads  of  divinity,  polemic  or  practical,  on  cases  of  conscience,  on  church 
government  and  discipline,  and  is  likewise  to  be  tried  as  to  his  piety, 
prudence,  and  former  godly  conversation.1 

Some  indication  of  the  deficiencies  of  education  in  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  may  be  gained  from  the  statements  of  Somerville  of 
Jedburgh  who,  writing  about  1813,  could  look  back  on  his  entry  on  uni- 
versity studies  at  Edinburgh  in  1756.  Some  of  the  lectures  were  still  in 
Latin  and  he  remarks  upon  the  difference  between  reading  a foreign 
language  and  hearing  it  spoken.  He  has  a good  word  for  the  Professor 
of  Humanity  but  adds  that  ‘the  Latin  class  was  thinly  attended.  More 
than  one  half  of  the  students  began  their  course  of  study  with  the  Greek 
and  many  with  the  Logic  class,  the  result  being  that  some  of  them  were 
extremely  deficient  in  classical  learning’.  He  declares  also  that  the  Moral 
Philosophy  class  ‘was  ill-attended,  and  often  omitted  altogether,  even  by 
students  destined  for  liberal  professions’.  Of  his  own  course  Somerville 
reports  that  he  attended  three  sessions  in  the  Arts  classes,  and  in  the 
third  ‘getting  my  name,  by  special  favour,  enrolled  as  a student  of  Divi- 
nity.’ This  presumably  meant  that  the  last  year  of  his  Arts  course  counted 
as  the  first  year  of  the  six  year  period  of  divinity  study  which  was  supposed 
to  begin  only  at  the  conclusion  of  the  arts  course.  As  for  the  divinity 

1 W.  Steuart:  Collections  and  Observations,  i,  iv,  3. 
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classes,  Somerville  remarks  that  in  his  day  ‘Hebrew  was  little  cultivated, 
or  altogether  omitted,  by  the  greater  number  of  the  theological  students'. 
He  has  an  interesting  reference  to  Dr.  Cuming  who  besides  being  a Pro- 
fessor was  one  of  the  city  ministers  and  for  a time  leader  of  the  Moderate 
Party.  He  ‘delivered  a lecture  once  a week,  during  four  months  of  the 
session,  on  Church  History.  Attendance  at  the  class  not  being  an  indis- 
pensable qualification  for  probationary  trials,  few  of  the  divinity  students 
attended.  The  lectures  were  composed  in  Latin;  but  after  the  first,  the 
professor  began  every  prelection  by  recapitulating  the  preceeding  one  in 
English’.  More  satisfactory  is  the  account  of  Hamilton  of  the  Divinity 
Chair.  ‘He  delivered  theological  lectures  on  the  text  of  Pictet  on  four 
days  of  the  week,  and  also  gave  a weekly  lecture  on  Biblical  Criticism. 
The  former  wanted  compression,  so  that  I think  he  did  not  complete  his 
exposition  of  the  system  in  less  than  five  or  six  sessions.  His  critical 
lectures,  composed  in  English,  although  judicious  and  learned,  entered 
perhaps  too  minutely  into  verbal  and  controversial  criticism.  The  Saturday 
was  assigned  to  the  probationary  exercises  of  the  students;  and  the  remarks 
of  the  professor  on  these  exercises  exhibited  favourable  evidence  of  his 
temper,  liberality  and  good  taste’.1 

Such  a course  in  arts  and  divinity  as  Somerville  describes  gave  little 
guarantee  either  of  a broad  culture  or  of  profound  preparation  for  the 
ministry,  yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  Somerville  was  well  qualified  in  both 
respects.  This  however,  was  probably  due  as  much  to  his  private  reading 
as  to  his  formal  studies,  for  he  could  say,  ‘In  the  course  of  my  reading, 
I do  not  think  that  any  of  the  books  that  treat  of  the  evidences  of  natural 
and  revealed  religion  were  omitted.’2  It  should  be  added  that  he  came 
later  to  have  a more  favourable  opinion  of  his  alma  mater,  and  could 
declare  ‘many  as  are  the  improvements  which,  during  the  course  of  my 
long  life,  have  been  introduced  into  all  the  educational  establishments  of 
this  country,  in  none  of  them  has  the  progress  been  more  marked  than  in 
the  University  of  Edinburgh'. 

That  there  were  not  a few  like  Somerville  in  the  ministry  of  the  Church 
at  this  period  may  be  surmised  from  a perusal  of  Dr.  Johnson’s  Journey 
to  the  Western  Islands.  Johnson  came  to  the  north  with  a prejudice  against 
Scotland,  Scotsmen  and  Presbyterianism,  and  he  retained  his  poor  opinion 
of  Scottish  learning,  the  Scottish  Universities  and  Scottish  ministers  in 
general.  On  one  occasion  when  Boswell  incautiously  ventured  to  suggest 
that  in  some  respects  the  Scottish  ministers  excelled  the  clergy  of  the 
Church  of  England,  Johnson  broke  out,  ‘I  do  not  believe  your  people  are 

1 T.  Somerville:  My  Own  Life  and  Times,  pp.  10-19. 

4 Ibid,  p.  36!. 
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better  instructed.  If  they  are,  it  is  the  blind  leading  the  blind;  for  your 
clergy  are  not  instructed  themselves’.  He  had  the  grace,  however,  to 
modify  this  charge  by  adding  ‘ When  I talk  of  the  ignorance  of  your  clergy 
I talk  of  them  as  a body;  I do  not  mean  that  there  are  not  individuals  who 
are  learned’.1  He  might  well  make  that  concession,  for  in  some  of  the 
manses  of  the  Islands  he  met  ministers  who  had  good  libraries  and  were 
men  of  cultivated  mind,  so  that  he  was  driven  to  confess  that  the  people 
there  had  no  'reason  to  complain  of  insufficient  pastors;  for  I saw  not  one 
in  the  islands  whom  I had  reason  to  think  either  deficient  in  learning  or 
irregular  in  life;  but  found  several  with  whom  I could  not  converse  without 
wishing,  as  my  respect  increased,  that  they  had  not  been  presbyterians’.2 

Towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  one  observes  a feeling  in 
the  Church,  which  was  destined  to  go  on  increasing,  that  its  requirements 
ought  to  be  much  more  strict.  Early  evidence  of  it  is  in  an  Act  of  Assembly 
of  1782  which  requires  candidates  to  produce  to  the  Professor  of  Divinity 
'at  the  time  of  being  enrolled,  either  a diploma  of  master  of  arts,  or  a 
certificate  bearing  that  they  have  gone  through  a full  course  of  philosophy 
at  the  college’.  Further,  before  their  trials  for  licence  they  must  have 
'either  given  close  attendance  on  the  divinity-hall  for  the  space  of  four 
years,  from  the  time  of  their  enrolment  as  students  in  divinity;  or,  if  their 
circumstances  did  not  allow  them  to  give  close  attendance  on  the  hall, 
have  continued  to  prosecute  the  study  of  divinity  for  six  years,  and  have 
in  that  time  delivered  the  usual  number  of  discourses’.3 

That  something  further  required  to  be  done  appears  from  several 
overtures  that  were  brought  forward  in  the  last  few  years  of  the  century. 
Two  of  them  were  re-transmitted  to  presbyteries  several  times  before 
1801,  when  the  Assembly  set  them  both  aside  in  favour  of  an  overture 
respecting  the  licensing  of  probationers  which  had  been  on  the  way  since 
the  early  1790’s.  It  was  transmitted  again  and  again,  became  an  interim 
Act  and  eventually  in  1813  a standing  law  of  the  Church.  It  required 
the  student  before  being  enrolled  by  a Professor  of  Divinity  to  present 
a diploma  of  master  of  arts,  or  certificates  from  the  several  professors  of 
philosophy  under  whom  he  had  studied,  from  which  it  may  be  clearly 
ascertained  that  ,in  some  university  or  universities,  he  had  gone  through 
a full  course  of  philosophy  in  some  winter  sessions  of  college  preceding 
that  in  which  the  certificates  are  produced’.  It  further  ordained  'that  all 
students  who  have  been  enrolled  by  professors  of  divinity  in  the  manner 

1 ®?sweH;  Journal  of  a Tour  to  the  Hebrides  with  Dr.  Johnson,  under  date 
Thursday,  23rd  September. 

a S.  Johnson:  A Journey  to  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland,  (London,  1822)  pp.  i6of 
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prescribed,  continue  to  prosecute  the  study  of  divinity  for  the  term  of 
six  sessions,  provided  that  if  any  student  hath  given  regular  attendance 
on  the  divinity-hall  during  three  sessions,  his  course  shall  be  considered 
as  completed  in  four  sessions;  and  that  if  he  hath  given  regular  attendance 
in  the  hall  during  two  sessions,  his  course  shall  be  considered  as  completed 
in  five  sessions’. 

We  may  notice  an  Overture  and  Recommendation  which  was  sent  to 
presbyteries  several  times  in  the  early  years  of  the  century.1  It  earnestly 
recommended  to  presbyteries  that  when  students  applied  to  be  taken  on 
trials  ‘as  having  given  regular  attendance,  they  shall  require  from  them 
certificates  of  their  having  attended  all  the  Professors  of  Divinity  who 
regularly  deliver  lectures  in  the  Universities  where  they  have  studied, 
whether  these  lectures  be  delivered  by  those  Professors  usually  denomi- 
nated Professors  of  Divinity,  or  of  Church  History;  likewise  of  their  having 
attended  the  Professor  of  Hebrew  at  least  for  one  session'.  Notice  that 
this  was  an  earnest  recommendation  to  presbyteries,  not  an  obligatory 
requirement.  Moreover  it  applied  only  to  students  who  claimed  to  have 
given  regular  attendance.  It  was  still  open  to  a student  to  claim  to  be 
taken  on  trials  on  the  basis  of  six  sessions  of  irregular  attendance,  and 
what  that  could  mean  we  must  proceed  to  see,  only  remarking  meantime 
that  there  was  dissatisfaction  in  some  quarters  with  a theological  course 
which  might  omit  attendance  at  lectures  altogether.  Dr.  Cook  of  Laurence- 
kirk, referring  to  a practice  of  Principal  Hill  of  St.  Andrews  whereby  after 
a lecture  he  would  give  his  students  short  notes  of  what  it  had  contained 
together  with  a list  of  recommended  books  under  each  topic,  goes  on  to 
point  out  its  advantages  in  enabling  students  to  examine  points  for 
themselves  before  forming  an  opinion,  and  then  he  adds — ‘To  one  class 
of  students  of  theology  this  was  peculiarly  useful.  It  is  a practice  in  the 
Scottish  Universities  to  enrol  as  students  of  theology  young  men  who, 
being  engaged  in  families,  or  in  the  public  education  of  youth,  cannot 
attend  the  lectures  of  the  Professors,  and  of  whose  attainments,  as  the 
practice  now  stands,  a judgment  can  be  formed  only  by  the  very  inadequate 
means  furnished  through  their  delivering  in  a series  of  years  a few  dis- 
courses prescribed  to  them.  This  evil,  under  the  circumstances  in  which 
many  of  those  who  intend  entering  into  the  ministry  are  placed,  cannot 
be  altogether  prevented,  although  it  certainly  may  be  lessened  . . . but 
it  is  evident  that  the  notes  furnished  by  Dr.  Hill  must  have  been  of  great 
service  to  all  who  were  in  the  situation  now  described;  they  served  as  a 
guide  where  there  was  often  no  person  to  direct  their  theological  studies, 

1 Acts  1802  xi:  also  in  1803  and  1804. 
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and  thus  enabled  them  to  acquire  the  knowledge  requisite  for  adorning 
their  future  profession'.1 

It  may  serve  to  clarify  the  actual  situation  at  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century  if  one  takes  a specific  case — that  of  Patrick  Brewster, 
later  minister  of  Paisley  Abbey,  who  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Fordoun  on  26th  March  1817.  His  name  first  appears  in  the  minutes  of 
that  Presbytery  two  years  and  seven  months  earlier,  when  on  31st  August 
1814  the  Rev.  James  Leslie,  Parish  minister  of  Fordoun  'stated  that  Mr. 
Patrick  Brewster,  Student  of  Divinity,  presently  residing  within  the 
Bounds  of  the  Parish  of  Fordoun  wished  to  be  examined  at  next  meeting, 
and  if  found  duly  qualified  to  be  recommended  to  the  April  Synod  in 
order  to  his  being  taken  on  Probationary  Trials:  Mr.  Leslie  stated  that 
Mr.  Brewster  had  attended  the  Divinity  Hall  in  Edinburgh  for  five  partial 
sessions  and  the  Divinity  Halls  in  Aberdeen  for  one  partial  session:  that 
he  had  resided  for  the  greater  part  of  the  two  last  years  in  the  Parish  of 
Fordoun,  that  his  conduct  had  been  most  exemplary  and  in  every  respect 
such  as  became  a student  of  Divinity.  The  Presbytery  desired  Mr.  Brew- 
ster to  attend  at  their  next  meeting  and  requested  Mr.  Leslie  to  lay  before 
said  meeting  the  certificates  from  the  Professors  of  Divinity  under  whom 
Mr.  Brewster  had  studied’. 

Accordingly  on  19th  October  of  the  same  year  three  certificates  were 
produced  to  the  Presbytery.  The  first,  dated  Edinburgh,  25th  June  1814, 
was  in  these  terms — 'Mr.  Patrick  Brewster  was  upon  producing  the  proper 
certificates  enrolled  a Student  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh 
on  the  9th  December  1807,  on  the  7th  December  1810,  on  the  5th  February 
1812,  on  the  23rd  November  1812,  and  on  the  29th  March  1814.  He  has 
delivered  a Homily,  a Lecture,  an  Exegesis,  an  Exercise  and  Addition 
and  a popular  Sermon  all  with  very  distinguished  approbation.  His 
conduct,  as  far  as  is  known  to  me,  has  been  such  as  becomes  a Student  of 
Divinity’.  Signed  ‘Hill  Ritchie  S.S.T.P.’.  The  second  certificate  read — 
'That  Mr.  Patrick  Brewster  gave  a partial  attendance  at  the  Divinity 
Hall  in  the  University  and  King’s  College  of  Aberdeen  during  Session 
1809-10  and  that  his  Character  and  Conduct  so  far  as  is  known  to  me  are 
becoming  a Student  of  Divinity,  and  suitable  to  his  views,  is  certified  at 
King’s  College  this  thirtieth  day  of  March  eighteen  hundred  and  ten  by' 
(Signed)  ‘Gil.  Gerard  S.T.P.'.  The  third  certificate  ran  as  follows, — ‘That 
Mr.  Patrick  Brewster,  Student  of  Divinity,  on  producing  a Certificate  of 
Enrollment  from  Dr.  Ritchie,  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Edinburgh,  was 
also  enrolled  a Student  in  the  Divinity  Hall  of  Marischall  College  and 
University  Aberdeen  and  attended  one  meeting  during  Session  1809-10 

‘ George  Cook:  Life  of  Principal  Hill,  pp.  228L 
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is  attested  at  Marischall  College  this  29th  day  of  March  1810,  by’  (Signed) 
'H.  L.  Brown,  S.S.T.P.’. 

Taking  these  three  certificates  together  one  notices  that  while  Brewster 
enrolled  at  Edinburgh  in  December  1807  he  missed  the  next  session 

1808- 9  altogether,  and  his  next  enrolment  was  at  Aberdeen  in  the  Session 

1809- 10.  Again,  one  notices  that  while  the  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Mari- 
schal  says  that  Brewster  attended  one  meeting  during  the  session,  the 
Professor  at  King’s  says  he  gave  partial  attendance,  which  is  probably 
his  euphemism  for  the  same  thing.  Even  more  significant  is  the  fact  that 
the  parish  minister  could  say  that  Brewster  had  resided  in  the  parish  of 
Fordoun  for  the  greater  part  of  the  two  years  preceding  31st  August  1814, 
for  the  Sessions  1812-13  and  1813-14  were  two  of  the  five  sessions  during 
which  he  was  enrolled  as  a student  of  divinity  at  Edinburgh.  It  is  notable 
also  that  while  in  1807,  1810  and  1812  he  enrolled  in  November  or  Decem- 
ber, early  in  the  session;  in  1812  and  1814  he  enrolled  in  February  and 
March,  that  is  toward  the  end  of  the  session.  The  facts  seem  to  point  to 
Brewster’s  having  been  employed  in  teaching  or  tutoring  in  Aberdeenshire 
in  1809-10,  1812-13  and  1813-14,  and  having  put  in  a brief  appearance 
either  in  Aberdeen  or  Edinburgh  to  enrol  and  to  deliver  one  or  other  of 
his  five  College  exercises  in  the  Divinity  Hall.  If  that  were  possible  in 
these  years  one  presumes  it  would  be  possible  in  the  other  years  from  1807 
onwards  which  he  could  claim  as  sessions  of  partial  attendance.  At  all 
events  the  Presbytery  of  Fordoun  was  satisfied,  as  appears  from  its 
minutes  which  are  worth  quoting  as  an  interesting  record  of  procedure  in 
these  days — ‘The  Presbytery  of  Fordoun  finding,  by  the  above  certificates, 
that  Mr.  Brewster  had  given  partial  attendance  for  six  sessions  at  the 
Divinity  Hall:  having  received  satisfying  evidence  that  he  has  completed 
the  twenty-first  year  of  his  age,  that  he  is  well  affected  to  the  happy 
Establishment  in  this  Kingdom  both  in  Church  and  State,  that  his  conduct 
has  been  in  every  respect  suitable  to  his  views  on  life  and  that  his  residence 
during  the  two  last  years  has  been  chiefly  within  the  Bounds  of  this 
Presbytery,  called  him  in,  and  proceeded  to  examine  him  strictly  and 
privately  on  his  knowledge  of  Theology  etc.,  and  being  highly  pleased  with 
the  answers  which  he  gave  to  the  questions  put  to  him  they  ordered  theu 
Clerk  to  write  letters  to  the  several  Presbyteries  within  the  Bounds  of 
the  Synod,  two  kalendar  months  at  least  before  the  meeting  of  the  Synod 
in  April  next,  informing  them  of  the  Presbytery’s  intention  to  take  the 
said  Mr.  Brewster  on  Probationary  Trials’. 

At  its  meeting  on  July  19th  1815,  the  Presbytery  had  before  it  a letter 
from  the  Synod  Clerk  containing  an  abstract  of  the  minutes  of  last  meeting 
of  Synod,  in  which  abstract  it  was  stated  'inter  alia,  that  the  Synod  had 
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granted  permission  to  the  Presbytery  to  take  Mr.  Patrick  Brewster  on 
Probationary  Trials.  Mr.  Leslie  then  requested  the  Presbytery  would 
this  day  appoint  Mr.  Brewster's  Trials  and  authorise  him  to  communicate 
them  to  Mr.  Brewster  who,  he  understood,  had  returned  a day  or  two  ago 
from  Edinburgh  to  this  part  of  the  country.  The  Presbytery  having 
agreed  to  this  request  prescribed  the  following  trials,  viz. — 

1.  Exercise  and  addition — Romans  Ch.  14  and  23  verse — ‘He  that 

doubteth’  etc. 

2.  Exegesis — ‘An  Lux  Naturae  sufficiat  ad  salutem'. 

3.  Lecture  on  the  II  Psalm. 

4.  Homily— John  XIV.  15— 'If  ye  love  Me,  keep  My  commandments’. 

5.  Popular  Sermon— II  Corinthians,  V.  21 — ‘For  he  hath  made  him 

to  be  sin  for  us,  who  knew  no  sin.' 

6.  A Chronological  Discourse  viz.  The  first  half  of  the  Sixteenth 

Century. 

7.  A portion  of  the  II  Psalm  to  explain  from  the  Hebrew. 

Mr.  Leslie  promised  to  send  Mr.  Brewster  a note  of  the  above  trials. 
On  August  2nd  1815  Mr.  Leslie  reported  to  the  Prebytery  that  he  had 
sent  Mr.  Brewster  a note  of  the  trials  prescribed  by  the  Presbytery;  but 
it  was  not  till  a year  later — 7th  August  1816 — that  it  is  recorded  that 
'Mr.  Brewster  formerly  mentioned  delivered  an  Exercise  and  Addition 
being  part  of  the  Trials  formerly  prescribed  him  and  which  piece  of  trials 
was  unanimously  and  very  highly  approved  of  by  the  Presbytery  and 
sustained  by  them’. 

Nearly  eight  months  later — on  26th  March  1817,  the  story  comes  to 
an  end  so  far  as  the  Presbytery  of  Fordoun  is  concerned.  ‘Messrs  Brewster 
and  Spencer  formerly  mentioned  came  up  to  this  meeting  in  order  to 
finish  the  Trials  previously  prescribed  to  them  by  the  Presbytery,  according 
to  the  Act  of  Assembly  respecting  the  Licensing  of  Probationers. — Mr. 
Brewster  delivered  a Lecture  on  the  II  Psalm,  Homily  John  XIV.  v 15, 
Popular  Sermon  II  Cor,  V.  v.  25,  Exegesis  An  Lux  Naturae  Sufficiat  ad 
Salutem,  and  a Chronological  discourse  on  the  latter  part  of  the  Sixteenth 
Century.  He  also  read  a part  of  the  Greek  New  Testament  ad  Apert:  Lib: 
and  explained  the  II  Psalm  in  Hebrew,  in  all  of  which  trials  he  acquitted 
himself  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Presbytery  . . . Both  the  foresaid 
persons  having  now  finished  their  probationary  trials,  the  Presbytery 
from  a conjunct  view  of  the  whole  being  fully  satisfied  of  their  qualifi- 
cations to  perform  the  duties  of  Preachers  of  the  Gospel  and  being  convinced 
that  they  were  well  affected  to  the  happy  Establishment  of  this  Kingdom 
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both  in  Church  and  State,  proceeded  to  license  them.  Previous  to  which 
the  questions  appointed  by  the  Act  ioth  of  Assembly  1711  to  be  put  to  all 
such  as  are  to  be  licensed  were  put  to  them,  to  all  which  questions  they 
gave  explicit  and  satisfactory  answers:  they  then  subscribed  the  Formula 
prescribed  by  the  above  mentioned  Act — the  Act  of  Assembly  1759 
against  simoniacal  practices  having  been  ordered  to  be  read  to  them,  the 
Moderator  in  name  and  by  appointment  of  the  Presbytery  did  license 
them  to  preach  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  gave  them  a very  suitable 
and  impressive  admonition  as  to  their  future  conduct,  and  ordered  their 
Clerk  to  furnish  the  said  Messrs.  Brewster  and  Spencer  with  an  extract 
of  this  Minute  when  they  shall  require  it.’ 

That  Brewster’s  case  was  not  unusual  may  be  judged  by  comparing 
his  record  with  that  of  the  student  who  was  licensed  on  the  same  occasion 
On  December  6th  1815,  the  Presbytery  had  before  it  certificates  from  the 
Professors  of  Divinity  at  Aberdeen.  Dr.  Brown  testified  ‘That  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Spencer,  Student  of  Divinity,  attended  the  Divinity  Hall  of  Marischal 
College  and  University  of  Aberdeen  4 meetings  Session  1810-11,4  meetings 
Session  1811-12 — 4 meetings  Session  1812-13 — 6 meetings  in  Session 
1813-14  and  6 meetings  in  Session  1814-15;  that  he  delivered  three  dis- 
courses with  approbation;  and  that  as  far  as  is  known  to  me,  his  principles, 
conversation  and  conduct  are  conformable  to  his  views  towards  the  sacred 
ministry — is  attested  at  Marischal  College  this  25  day  of  September  1815, 
by  W.  L.  Brown,  S.S.T.P.’.  Dr.  Gerard  of  King’s  had  also  given  a certi- 
ficate of  ‘partial  attendance’  during  these  sessions  and  ‘a  discourse  with 
approbation’.  On  March  27th  1816,  the  Presbytery  had  another  certificate 
from  Dr.  Brown  testifying  that  the  student  had  attended  ‘at  3 meetings 
in  Session  1815-16’.  Thus  Mr.  Spencer’s  six  sessions  were  accounted  for. 
He  was  an  M.A.  of  Aberdeen  and  was  appointed  to  the  School  at  Fordoun 
in  1813.  Unlike  Brewster  he  failed  to  get  a presentation  to  a parish,  but 
continued  as  schoolmaster  at  Fordoun  till  1843  when  he  joined  the  Free 
Church  and  became  Free  Church  minister  at  Ordiquhill  and  Ord,  Banff- 
shire, till  his  death  in  1874. 

The  case  of  another  schoolmaster  confirms  the  view  that  the  six 
session  method  of  qualifying  in  divinity  was  usual  in  the  Presbytery  of 
Fordoun.  On  7th  August  1816  Mr.  William  Chrystall,  schoolmaster  at 
Arbuthnott,  had  a certificate  in  his  favour  produced  at  the  Presbytery 
meeting.  It  bore  that  his  attendance  over  the  six  sessions  had  consisted 
of  the  following  number  of  meetings  in  each  Session — 8,  11,  ‘attended 
regularly  in  Session  1812-13',  6,  3,  2,  If  the  Church  had  required  regular 
attendance  at  divinity  classes  a large  part  of  the  parochial  School  System 
would  have  ceased  to  function.  The  general  education  of  the  country 
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benefited  at  the  expense  of  the  professional  education  of  the  ministry. 
That  is  no  doubt  a large  part  of  the  explanation  why  the  six  year  system 
was  allowed  to  persist  as  long  as  it  did. 

That  teaching  continued  to  occupy  a large  part  of  the  time  and  energy 
of  divinity  students,  even  after  regular  attendance  at  classes  for  two  or 
three  sessions  had  become  obligatory,  is  evident  from  a sentence  in  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Pastoral  Training  of  Ministers  and 
Missionaries  submitted  to  the  General  Assembly  in  1868.  Discussing  the 
possibility  of  requiring  students  to  undertake  a certain  amount  of  pastoral 
work,  the  Committee  says,  ‘It  is  unfortunately  the  case  that  many  students, 
during  their  attendance  at  the  Divinity  Hall,  are  so  overloaded  with 
teaching  that  they  have  no  time  to  do  even  regular  class-work,  or  to  read 
such  theological  works  as  are  recommended  to  them,  far  less  to  give 
themselves  to  the  labour  of  parish  visitation’.1 

1 Reports  on  the  Schemes  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  1868,  p.  357. 


